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“ UTILE DULCI.” 








This familiar Miscellany, from which religious and politi 





cal matters are excluded, contains a variety of original and selected Articles; comprehending Literature, 


Criticism, Men and Manners, Amusement, Elegant Extracts, Poetry, Anecdotes, Biography, Meteorology, the Drama, Arts and Sciences, Wit and Satire, Naturay 


History, Monthly Diary, Fashions, &c. &c.; forming a handsome Annual Volume, with an Index and Title-page. 
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et 
A PEDESTRIAN PILGRIMAGE 
OF FIVE DAYS, 
THRO’ SOME OF THE MOST ROMANTIC PARTS OF 
DERBYSHIRE: 
yth Month, 1820. 
BY WILFRED WENDER. 

a 


(Continued from our last.) 


Ceara 


MATLOCK. 


—~__ 


Though in the utmost peak 
Awhile we do remain, 

Amongst the mountains bleak, 
Exposed to sleet and rain, 

No sport our hours shall break 
To exercise our vein. 





What though bright Phebus’ beams 
Refresh the southern ground, 
And though the princely Thames 
With beauteous nymphs abound ; 
And by old Camber’s streams 
Be many wonders found ; 


Yet many rivers clear, 
Here glide in silver swathes ; 
And what of all most dear, 
Matlock’s delicious baths; 
Strong ale and noble cheer, 
T’assuage breem winter’s scathes. 
Drayton. 





Directly below us, at the bottom of a steep 
ascent of about half a mile, clad in the green 
and gold of midsammer verdure, through 
which the mowers were swinging steadily 
along, lay Matlock village ; at that height 
forming a very picturesque and interesting 
object. Its neat church and white parson- 
age, and gray stone-houses scattered peace. 
fully about on the flat, rich green; the white 
toads winding along ; the gay carriage, like 





a small baby-coach, moving smoothly upon 
them; the fields all round ready for the 
scythe, or enlivened with the laughing hay- 
makers, were all softened and improved by 
the unusual height from which we looked 
down upon them. Beyond Matlock, stretch- 
ed out many a mile, the calm, and fertile, 
and expansive Dale of Darley, with its 
various villages, and woods, and waters, 
and boundaries of sublime hills. To our left, 
we overlooked the romantic dale in which 
the baths stand, concealed from view by the 
green fields on the back of the High Tor, and 
surveyed beyond, the high scenery towards 
Wirksworth and Bonsal. Thence to the 
N.W. the valley considerably expands. We 
saw Winster, a large village, running along 
an ascending ridge, at the distance of some 
miles. Frora this place, the high range of 
hills that terminate Stanton Moor gradually 
contract the valley towards Darley. On 
the right, Matlock bank, forming tie east- 
ern side of the valley, rose with a gradual 
slope to the extent of a mile or more up- 
wards; covered with populous villages, and 
thence winding with afine swell along the dale 
till it seemed to meet the opposite ridge 
of Stanton Moor, towards Rowsley. Down 
this noble vale runs the Derwent; but, 
from the spot where we stood, we caught 
only a brief glimpse of it. At the dis- 
tance of about three miles, rises, in the 
middle of the dale, Hooker-hill ; a singular 
but pleasing object, swelling from the flat, 
without any intersecting lines of fences, or 
any other interruption,—green, smooth, and 
clear to its lofty top, and crowned with two 
solitary trees. 

From Riber we descended to the village 
of Matlock, and there left the pony at an 
inn (perhaps I may call it) with the sign of 
a blood-red man, on a blood-red horse, 





probably the sign of George the Second ; 
for the board on which it was painted 
was gray with age, and displayed many 
venerable chinks, that seemed to say it had 
not been saluted by a painter’s brush since 
his reign. It had, however, no cause of 
complaint ; its contemporary sign on the op- 
posite side, the Wheat Sheaf, having evi- 
dently been as little molested since the day 
it was traced by the same hand, the same 
brush, and the same colour; for it too was 
blood-red. Indeed, every thing in this place 
reminded me strongly of Geoffry Crayon’s 
“Legend of the Sleepy Hollow;’ every 
thing seemed to stand as it did centuries 
ago; all was quietness and delicious idle- 
ness; and our jolly little landlord, as he 
moved slowly, with his hands upon his hips, 
out of his garden, to take charge of Taf; 
and his dame with her venerable mobcap, 
and her stays peeping over her shoulders as 
she rose from squeezing the curd to the bet- 
tom of her cheese-pan, I dare say thought us 
very bustling, troublesome fellows, 

Round Matlock baths we spent much time 
in vainly secking for the Bee Orchis in every 
place where it has been noticed by botanists. 
This beautiful flower seems to be now nearly 
if not totally extirpated from this neigh- 
bourhood, through the eagerness with which 
it has been purchased by visitors. We 
sauntered through the various scenes that 
usually attract attention; the Lover’s Walk ; 
the Heights; over the tops of the Cliffs; te 
the Caverns and the Spar-shops ; and along 
the roads, till we were almost suffocated by 
the dust raised by the carriages whirling 
along, to the great annoyance of his Majes- 
ty’s pedestrian subjects; and at length lay 
down to rest ourselves on the hill opposite 
the High Tor, to contemplate at leisure that 
sublime and awful object, and the various 
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groups that passed below us. A little dap- 
per gentleman in black, his hair whitened 
with the powder of wheat, and his feet with 
the powder of limestone, strutted briskly 
along, directing his quizzing-glass, now to 
the face of some fresh-coloured country lass, 
mounted on acart horse, whose feet were 
tasseled with bunches of hair that danced 
at every step; and now to the face of some 
giant rock, perhaps calculating its height, or 
examining the position of its strata, or con- 
templating the swallows as they skimmed 
backwards and forwards before it. This 
might be, perchance, some great philosopher 
incog, whose phiz we may one day recognise 
in the portrait pretixed to hisbook. A troop 
of young dashing folks were strolling along 
laughing and joking, with looks of health 
and happiness, that told they did not seek 
the baths for the edification of baptism. A 
little beyond, a fine genteel couple were seen 
sauntering along, pausing to examine every 
more striking scene: the lady with an ele- 
gant port-folio in her hand ; envy would say 
for display and pretence; but a poetical 
imagination would whisper a thousand ami- 
able and admirable things of her: here, an 
open carriage, driving at a gentle pace, avith a 
load of splendid ladies ; their parasols form- 
ing a complete but variegated canopy, over 
countenances of unusual beauty and interest. 
They seem one family,the mother and sisters. 
There is one whose countenance is pale, but 
exquisitely lovely: she seems the object of 
the whole party's attention, and is most pro- 
bably the occasion of their being here. 
Who does not imagine a thousand tender 
and pathetic things, as he observes that fa- 
mily, and that languishing, drooping flower? 
Who does not picture them the inhabitants 
of some ancestral hall, where they have 
grown up together; the glory of their fond 
delighted parents; the idols of their ad- 
joining village; and the angels of mercy to 
its dwellings, when beclouded with sickness 
or want ; where many a tear of ailectionate 
gratitude has sparkled at their approach ; 
many a prayer has ascended for them; and 
many a warm ejaculation, from simple 
and admiring hearts, has pursued their de- 
parting steps? Who does uot see them 
gathering in their interceurse with the 
world, its elegance of manners only, and its 
freedom of address: trom books ; philoso- 


every finer sympathy; a little paradise of 
affectionate happiness among themselves, 
such as thousands of families in our refined 
and christian country can exemplify? But 
one begins to wither! Alarm breaks in 
upon the long, sweet tranquillity of that 
blessed family! Before, it was a puzzle to 
discover which could claim a preference of 
esteem ; now, all seem to love that delicate 
sister the best. Who could bear to part 
with her? The very administration of in- 
valid attentions; a thousand little schemes 
likely to produce benefit; instances of 
prompt care, watchings and forebodings, 
anxiety and voluntary privation, and ardent 
wishings on the one side; and full-hearted 
gratitude, delicate concealment of pain, 
and growing demonstration of _ sisterly 
love on the other, elicit a strange mixture 
of amiability, greatness of spirit, attach- 
ment, sorrow, and apprehension! What 
anguish have they not endured, while they 
beheld her witherin~, in the silent progress 
of disease! what cold sinkings of heart, 
and what despair; and yet what bright 
gleams of hope and happiness have been 
mingled in the dark career of their sighs 
and furebedings! But the work of death 
proceeds; the hectic flush, the palpitation, 
the involuntary tremor, and a fearful num- 
ber of concomitant symptoms grow stronger. 
They have tried many schemes, sought 
many opinions, visited many places, but all 
in vain! ‘To-day they are here, surveying 
these sublime and romantic scenes, with an 
enthusiasm, and wonder, and expansion of 
mind most delightful, were it not for a spi- 
ritual pang, a dark, unquenchable conscious- 
ness that makes one’s heart bleed to think 
of. A few days will see them elsewhere, 
soliciting one only denied blessing of this 
world ; imploring, with strong but subdued 
solicitude, the God of love, for that sweet, 
resigned, and sinking angel: a few more, 
and their hopes, and fears, and journeyings 
are over! But these are day-dreams. In 
the afternoon Richard returned, and God- 
frey and myself pursued our route up 
Darley Dale. 





| 7'o be continued.] 








Insurance Company Extraordinary.—An insurance 
coinpany at Cadiz once took the Virgin Mary into for- 
mal partnership, covenanting to set aside her portion of 
profits for the enrichment of her shrine in that city. 
Not doubting that she would protect every vessel in 





phy, literature, and poetry: from parental 
example ; piety and pity: their hearts glow- | 
ing with every softer sentiment, and alive to: 


which she had such a manifest interest, they underwrote 
ships of all sorts, at such reduced rates, that, in a few 
months the infatuated partners were all declared bank- 
rupts. 
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ON THE STUDY OF COINS, 
LETTER VII, 
(Written for the Kaleidoscope. ) 
— 
OF THE PRESENT VALUE OF ROMAN 

COINS; 

BEING THE CONCLUDING LETTER. 
—_< 


TO THE EDITOR. 





51r,—Having, in my former letters, treated on the 
various denominations, sizes, and other particulars of 
the coins of Rome, I shall, before I conclude, makeq 
few observations on their present value, chiefly guiding 
myself by sale catalogues ; though, at the same time, 
keeping an eye to their estimation by Mr. Pickerton, 
which, on the large scale on which he has entered into 
the subject, must have been an aimost endless task, 
let alone the very insipid part of. the treatise: but it is 
by no means devoid of faults; and the prices there 
given fall very far short, in most instances, of the de- 
mand for them at the present day. He tells us, “that 
in France and Iraly coins sell at twice the price thy 
fetch in England; and he, having been guided bya 
foreign valuation, has, in many cases, reduced them 
to half the sum marked in those works ;” and this may, 
in some degree, account for the very small price affixed 
to most coins by him: and his reason for the medals 
being on the same par as on the continent, will assist 
my argument, viz. “that if they reach a price so 
much higher in those countries, our dealers will ex- 
port them, through the hopes of a more considerable 
profit ;” and why should not coins, as wellas medals, if 
they only sell here at half the foreign prices, beex ported? 
{cis a difficult question to answer: but let it suffice 
thus to point out the cause of an error which has mis- 
led many. 

It is muuch to be regretted that no person of merit 
commences a trade, which, if honestly and fairly con- 
ducted, must prove very lucrative: but it has fallen 
into the hands of a set of persons whose only aim isto 
amass wealth as rapidly as possible, even by unfair 
means; and, when that is the case, there is nota wid.r 
scope for displaying their genius than in dealing in coins, 
Ask the price of a second brass Hadrian, mayhap it 
be a forgery ; they will tell you, with a grave face, 
“¢ This is a very rare coin, seldom met with; but, as 
tt ts you, the price must be only half-a-guinea,” Asto- 
nishing audacity! but, by such flattery, anda little in- 
terested ingenuousness of the dealer, the youthful col- 
lector will be duped to give ten shillings and sixpence 
for a coin, which, if genuine, might fetch two shil- 
lings: but to return to their more immediate value. 

The silver coins, or denarii, of Gordianus Pius, 
Hadrian, Trajan, Domitian, and many others, marked 
by Pinkerton one shilling, may, when in good pre- 
servation, be worth two shillings; but a scarce reverse 
will frequently double, or, ina greater degree, increase 
their value: for instance, Trajan’s, with the BASI- 
LICA VLPIA, FORVM TRAIANI, and others, 
will fetch five, six, or seven shillings. ‘Lhe coins of 
the Gordiani Africani, Pertinax, Didius, Jutianus, 
and a few others, cannot be procured at any price, 
being almost unique, and what are known, being in 
the collections of persons from whence they are not 
soon to appear. Otho’s silver money may be classed 
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PONT. MAX. Pinkerton has only marked it two 
shillings; whilst these without the title of Pontifex 
Marimus may be valued at five, and with it, at Jeast 
atten. In short, the sum of two shillings may, in al- 
most all cases, be substituted for one. As to the small 
brass, little need be said; for the judgment of the 
collector will point out any errors that may have crept 
into Mr. Pinkerton’s work, and also to make allow- 
ances for the change of value, ‘which must frequently 
occur, large parcels of them being frequently found. 

Having, in my former letters, treated on the 
various denominations, &c. of the Roman coins, and 
in the present one, on their value, I beg to conclude a 
series, whieh, if ithas afforded any new information 
tothe youthful collectors, will amply satisfy and re- 
ward me, in having answered the purposes for which 
it was solely written. 

AN ANTIQUARY. 
Liverpool, April 16, 1821. 





Antiquities. 














NOTES 
TO THE “ BRIEF JOURNAL OF THE SIEGE 
OF LATHOM HOUSE,” 
Which appeared in three Numbers of our present 
Volume ; sce pages 145, 158, and 169. 
- ? 
[ConTINUED FROM OUR LAST.] 
—>— 


(2.) “3000 men.” This is further confirmed in a 
letter frem the first Lord Spencer to his Lady, dated 
Shrewsbury, Sept. 2lst, 1642: “Tis said the King 
goes on Friday towards Chester for a day or two, leav- 
ing his forces here, which are 6000 foot, 1506 dragoons, 
and above 2000 horse. There are 4000 more raised 
they say, 2000 by my Lerd Strange, 1000 by Sir Tho- 
mas Salisbury, and 1200 by Sir Edward Stradling.” 
Seacombe, in addition to these levies, has a romantic 
story of three musters made by Lord Strange, at each 
of which twenty thousand men appeared. The dragon 
erop of Cadmus revived! The absurdity of this state- 
ment wili be seen by a reference to the musters of for- 
mer periods. 

1553 temp. Mary, Lancashire furnished 1570 men. 

1559 ——- Elizabeth, armed 1919 

unharnessed 2073 
and at the time of the Spanish invasion, 1574, it was 
rated at 5459 men, whilst seventy years afterwards 
we are called upon to believe that the Earl of Derby 
brought together twelve times that number. Ina very 
rare pamphiet, supposed te be written by the celebrated 
John Angier,then Minister at Denton, entituled“ Lan- 
cashire’s valley of Achor, is England’s door of hope” 
(published, London, 1643) the following account is 
given of these exaggerated musters, from which it ap- 
pears that ‘the three several places’ resolve themselves 
into one, and that a great portion of the people were 
even thea adverse to the Earl. I quote more than per- 
haps is necessary to prove what is advanced, but the 
extract serves to show the light in which the most 
vehement Presbyterians regarded Lord Strange. ** The 
much-to-be-lamented Lord S'range (not of his native 
disposition (1s is hoped) if the height of the sail did 
Not overtop the ship) but through the force of evil 
counsells (the commor calamity of great personages) 
was carried down those strong streams of arbitrary 
government, and advance of popery ; witness his taxa- 


tions as Lord Lieutenant, his popish officers, his inju- 

rious intermeddling with the election of Knights.* The 

injured petition, the then exact and dreadfull court of 

justice, inforce their petition by declaration. 
* @ * e * * ” * 

“ The spirit of the commission will not suffer it to 
rest: there must be a general muster at Preston; the 
people must be thrust into a crowd, that they who de- 
sire, might securely rob them of their magazines, re- 
posed as their proper goods in Liverpool, Preston, 
Warrington. Herein the Lord himself, the Sheriffe, 
the Commissioners had, and acted, their several parts 
with success, little imagining that so close a businesse 
should be told in Manchester.” Angier then goes on 
to describe what took place on the 15th July, when 
Richard Percival was slain by the cavaliers, being the 
first blood shed in the civil wars, and after which the 
two parties became too hostile ever again to assemble 
at the call of the same leader. 

(3.) “Lord Mollineux’s Regiment.” Sir Richard 
Molyneux, the third Baronet, and second Viscount 
Molyneux, succeeded his father when very young, A.D. 
1632. His family came over with the Conqueror: the 
name of William de Molines occurring the 18th in 
order on the ro!l of Battel Abbey. A few years after- 
wards this William appears to have been seated at Sef- 
ton, in Lancashire. ‘Ihe family of Molyneux, in Not- 
tinghamshire, branched off from the Lancashire house 
in the fifteenth century. Lord Molyneux, in 1642, 
though a mere boy, commanded the Lancashire Horse, 
raised chiefly from the Earl of Derby’s tenantry. 
There car be no doubt of the affection and zeal which 
this Nobleman had for the King’s cause; but as his 
name seldom occurs in the histories of the period, we 
are unable to speak at length of his proceedings. He 
was present at the siege of Manchester, in September 
1642, and with the rest of Lord Derby’s forces, obeyed 
the hasty summons of the King, then at Chester, and 
marched towards Shrewsbury. After the battle of 
Edge-hill he returned into Lancashire to recruit his 
losses ; and here Seacombe speaks with great indigna- 
tion of his conduct, in first assisting to retake Preston, 
Lancaster, and other places; and then, when invited to 
proceed towards Manchester, producing a commission 
toincrease his own regiment from the scanty forces 
Lord Derby had with difficulty brought together. It 
is evident, from the expressiors used by the Earlin the 
work we have before mentioned, that the rashness of 
this young Nobleman had already caused a coolness 
between them. 

The following extracts from Whitelock relate to this 
Lancashire regiment of horse.—* 1643. Col. Bridges, 
Governor of Warwick, with a party from thence, de- 
feated a regiment of horse under the Lord Molineux, 
for the King; killed divers ; took 100 horse, and many 
prisoners,” 

% August, 1644. Middleton fell ona party of the 
King’s forces in Lancashire: upon the first charge of 
them, by Col. Booth, they fled, and were totally routed. 
The Lord Byron and the Lord Molyneux escaped by 
the darkuessof the night. Divers of them were killed, 
and many inferior officers and others taken.” 

‘January 27th, 1645. Letters from Stafford informed 
that Captain Stones’ troop of an hundred beat up the 
Lord Molyneux’s quarters near Stafford, routed three 
hundred of the enemy, took three Captains and other 
officers, about an hundred horse and many prisoners, 
some slain, and divers wounded.” 

‘s Order for £500 for Captain Stone, his troop, and 
£50 given to his Lieutenant.” 

“In 1648 the two Houses of Parliament made an 
order, * That no prisoners of quality should any more 
be brought to London; because, as the Lord Moly- 
neux, who was discovered and taken at Islington, near 
London, had been brought thither, the apprentices 
having risen, followed the coach, and were like to have 
rescued him from the guards.” —J/onteith’s Translation 
of Salmonet, page 393. 

‘This Noblemaa was at Worcester with Charles the 
Second ; and, escaping from thence, died soon after- 
wards. He married theLadyFrancesSeymour, daughter 
of William, Marquis of Hertford, afterwards Duke of 
Somerset, by whom having no issue, he was succeeded 
in his titles and estates by his brother Caryl, who had 
also been a zealous cavalier, insomuch that by the 
treaty of Hampton Court, 1647, he is excepted from 
pardon, and with great difficulty was, after a lapse of 
many years, allowed to compound for his estates in the 
sum of £1140; which, such was his poverty, he paid 
chiefly inland. An uncle of these noblemen, Sir Vi- 





* Redunt Saturnia Regna, 











vian Molyneux, also rendered his Majesty good ser- 
vice. He was aCatholic; which faith, until very lately, 
the family professed ; and we find him, with others of 
that persuasion, in 1648-9, imploring Parliament to 
grant them some relief. 

(4.) “And Sir Gilbert’s.” Sir Gilbert Gerard was 
“a veteran soldier,” and retained by Lord Derby for 
the purpose of disciplining his new troops. There 
were six of this name and title engaged in these un- 
happy contentions on the King’s side: one of a Che- 
shire family, who was slain at the siege either of 
Worcester or Gloucester, early in the wars, and who 
had this rare epitaph ** Obiit invité Patr?é ;” perhaps 
he is the Sir Gilbert to whom Halsall alludes; another, 
the brother of Sir William Gerard, of Bryn, would be 
too young to answer the description of an experienced 
commander; the third comes under the same objec- 
tion. Clarendon calls him Mr. Gerard, but he is styled 
Sir Gilbert by some Parliament writers. He was thé 
third son of Sir Charles Gerard, of Halsall, by an 
i!l-omened marriage with Penelope, second daughter 
of Sir Edward Fitton, of Gawsworth. This Sir Gil- 
bert was brother to Charles, first Lord Brandon, of 
Dutton, in Cheshire ; but did not attain arank above 
that of Cornet in the civil wars. He was beheaded, 
1654, on Tower Hill, on charge of a conspiracy, to 
which we shall again have occasion to allude. On the 
other side were, the famous member of the Howse of 
Commons, the Sir Gilbert, of Flambards, near Har- 
row-on-the-Hill, who, Lysons says, attained the rank 
of Colonel; and another Cheshire man, Lieutenant- 
Colonel in Croxton’s regiment.—I must still leave it a 
query, who was Halsall’s Sir Gilbert Gerard ? 

(5.) “Sir Thomas Salisbury.” As the Flintshire 
regiment never served in Lancashire, I must refer the 
reader to the Baronetage, for the history of this Colo- 
nel’s ancient family. 

(6.) * Sir Gilbert Houghton.” The second Baronet 
of a house of unblemished loyalty, and great antiquity. 
He was, at this period, well stricken in years; had been 
knighted, July, 1606; and sate for the county of Lan- 
caster. He lost a son and brother in the service of the 
King, and had the sorrow of beholding his eldest son, 
Sir Richard, join the Presbyterians. He died April, 
1647, just two years after his heir had been elected 
member for Lancashire, in the place of Kirkby, (Jis- 
abled by Parliament, 29th August, 1642) Sir Richard 
died 1677-8. His sister married Alexander Rigby. 


{To be continued.] 
——~—»> <> } —-— - 


€& In our publication of April 17, we gave a descrip- 
tion of a Roman Altar, recently discovered near Chester; 
and afterwards having obtained the loan of a wood en- 
graving from Mr. Galway, of the Chester Guardian, we 
presented it to the readers of the Mercury —At the sug- 
gestion of several readers, we now give a placetd the 
engraving in the Kaleidoscope, in order to ilkustrate the 


description previously given. 
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Green wood or fountain side, could Dian move 
With her chaste huntress train, nearer to list. 
Such thy loud harpings of heroic deeds, 
Of younger Rome, or Greece, whose pride of heart 
Dreamed that the Gods their mother’s lips had kist.* 





Such bright unearthly fancies theirs!—Yet speeds, 





WVoetry. 


The following specimen shows that the art of Puffing 
is brought to as high a perfection in America, as in ou" 
own country. 
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YANKEE NOTIONS. 
A new specimen of advertising in Boston. 





KEAN AND THE CRITICS. 
A NEW SONG. 
TuNxE—“ A Frog he would a wooing go !” 


i - 


Two parties of critics are now to be seen, 
(Heigho, for Boston !) 
The Pros and the Cons for the great little Kean, 
Disputing, and railing, and bursting with spleen, 
With their roly, poly, Kean, Cooke, and Cooper, 0! 
Heigho ! says Rowley. 
** *Tis shocking to see such a clownish King Dick, 
** Heigho !” say the Cons O! 
** Of Hamlets and Macbeths, like his, we are sick, 
** With his stridings, and startings, and pantomime trick, 
** And his roly, poly, tragical laughing, O!” 
* Heigho! says Rowley. 
** The geese may all hiss, and the asses all bray, 
** Heigho!”’ say the Pros, O! 
‘© The acting of Kean will yet carry the day, 
‘© In spite of what over-nice critics may say $ 
** With their roly, poly, nature and Cooper, O!” 
Heigho! says Rowley. 
So great folks and little folks crowd to the play ; 
Heigho! for tickets. 
To get the best places, O lack! what a fray ! 
‘The Vankees to Kean now their cash throw away 3 
With their roly, poly, auctions and rivalships. 
Heigho! says Rowley. 
« Bus a word of advice to each tragedy elf, 
* Heigho!” says Fortune; 
** On theatre tickets don’t squander your pelf; 
** Buy lottery tickets—look out for yourself ; 
*© With a roly, poly, capital prizes, 0!” 
Heigho! says Rowley. 
** The most brilliant actors on my stage are seen; 
** Heigho! such acting! 
** They have more sterling worth than Cooke, Cooper, 
or Kean! 
** The prizes are sold by GILBERT and Dean, 
** With their roly, poly, bushels of Zagics, 0!” 
Heigho! says Rowley. 


—»> 


SONNET, 
, ON THE DEATH OF JOHN KEATS, THE POET, 
Who died at Rome, aged twenty-five years. 


— 


Thus fleet; so soon, young spirits, whose gentle love 
And rich affections, breathed in sad wild tone, 
And exquisite thoughts and fancies of days gone, 

Revive old Greece and Italy; where grove, 

‘Vine hill, and shady dells, and bowers bright-wove 
Of rose and myrtle flowers, poured songs that won 


Like them, thy life away; but fame doth not so part. 





* We need scarcely allude to their fabulous origin. 
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¢¢ The antiquity and the popularity of the legendary 
tale upon which the following lines are founded, must 
be pleadet as me excuse for their defective versification. 
When first we pledged ourselves to their insertion, it 
was under the impression that the verses were ancient 
as. well as the legend itself, which would have been 
some apology for their numerous defects. After the 
article was prepared for the press we discovered, how- 
ever, that it was only the story to which the claim of 
antiquity attached. It was too late to re-model some 
of the lines, which we therefore send forth, with all 
‘ their imperfections on their head.” 

ee 
WINIFRED, 

A POEM. 

—- 
The story, from which the following poem is taken, 
is related in the Golden Legend; printed by Wynkin 
de Worde, in 1512. viz :— 
St. Winifred, a beautiful and devout virgin, having 
fled from a young man. called Cradock (the son of a 
king named Alane) who would have dishonoured her, 
he pursued and overtook her near the church, where, 
on her refusal to yield to his desires, he with his sword 
cut off her head. 
On the spot where it fell there suddenly sprung up a 
fair well, yet famous for it wonderous virtues, in healing 
divers diseases. At the bottom of the well are to be seen 
stones spotted with blood, which stains, cannot, by any 
means, be effaced ; and round its sides grows a moss of 
marvelous sweet odour. 
St. Bueno, a holy man, coming from the church to 
the spot where the body lay, and finding the murderer, 
who had not the power to move from thence, he first 
replaced the head, and then, by his prayers, raised 
Winifred to life, and struck Cradock dead, whose body 
turning black, was instantly conveyed away by his 


friends. 

—_>_— r 
On hilly Cambria’s rugged shore, 
Not far from base of Penmaenmour, 
Where Nature, once on earth again, 
And Nature’s envied sister reign— 
(That sister, now so seldom seen, 
Array’d in vest of sylvan green, 
With heart at ease, and aspect mild, 
Old Pan’s admir’d and only child ; 
That goddess coy—on shades intent— 
By ail ap sought, yclept Content.) 
Immers’d in wild and rustic spot, 
Once stood alone, a homely cot ; 
Within its walls there dwelt a pair, 
In peace—more blest than many are ; 
Untaught—unbid abroad to roam, 
They there had fix’d their little home, 
Nor sigh’d for wealth they ne’er had known. 
Two sons, the parents’ dearest boast, 
Supplied the strength the sire had lost ; 
Till’d the small field, and past the day 
In honest toils of husbandry. 
Still more had they—another child— 
A daughter—innocent and mild ; 
Who laid the meal, arranged the stores 
And did whate’er was wanted more. 
One winter’s evening, when the sun 
His half-contracted course had run, 


j 


And, all was darkness—still and drear ; 
The family, amidst rustic mirth 

Had gather’d round the cottage hearth : 
A knock was heard—the latch uprear’d, 
And an old minstrel form appear’d : 
Benignity, o’ergrown with woe, 

Gave his wan cheek a transient glow; 
White, scanty locks, in parcels fell 
Round his poor head ; and seem’d to tell 
The bitter lot—the v. t part, 

That fate had parcel’d to his heart : 
Meek was his eye; nor deign’d t’ upbraid, 
The cruel game his fortune play’d ; 

Nor seem’d its master’s wrongs to know, 
But beam’d alone for others’ woe: 
Coarse were his robes, their sober dye, 
Seem’d the sad garb of misery : 

Low hung his scrip, on one side down, 
Nor look’d too large a store to own: 

His harp, dear wierd of the day, 

Hung cross his back in minstrel way : 
So poor the man—so mean—and yet 

A pon | welcome there he met; 

No need that rank or pomp attend, 

A stranger is the peasant’s friend. 

The bard to seat of honour led— 

The fare was brought—the table spread ; 
And soon the ens y old man forgot, 

” Midst present ease, his hapless lot ; 

His eyes, grown bright, with pleasure beam’d; 
His face, with satisfaction gleam’d ; 

He smil’d on all ; he thank’d his host— 
Of former skill — to boast ; 

He took his harp from whence it hung— 
Struck a wild chord, and thus he sung: 





1 
Fair Winifred’s fame had been spread all around, 
For piety, beauty, and worth ; 
No tongue was e’er weary her praises to sound ; 
All hearts, which her goodness by sympathy bound, 
Had deem’d her an angel on earth. 


2 
Her form it was fair; but still fairer her mind, 
Like crystal unsullied and pure; 
And, sure too, it was of the chrystalline kind; 
For never yet stain on its surface could find 
Retreat, for a moment secure. 


3 
He saw her !—the son.of the mighty Alane ; 
He saw her, and wish’d her his own ; 
He woo’d her; but Winifred woo’d was in vain ; 
She heard his black love with the look of disdain ; 
And turn’d from his vows with a frown. 


4 
For Cradock was wicked, and cunning beside, 
His vices were hidden by art; 
He vow’'d that he lov’d her—he told her he died ; 
But yet would he never have made her his bride : 
His tongue ne’er beat true with his heart. 


5 
At length, when fair Winifred’s hatred he knew, 
And found her firm virtue unbent ; 
His fury too great for hypocrisy grew, 
Enrag’d, from her presence, reviling he flew, 
And swore the proud maid should repent. 


6 
His passion, for reason, came ebbing too fast, 
His soul was too proud-for restraint ; 
All meekness at once from his countenance cast, 
He look’d the bold villain unshrouded at last, 
And car’d not for God, nor for saint. 


7 
A lone place there was, with tall’oak trees inclos’d, 
With wild shrubs and flow’rs overgrown ; 
A break at a distance the churchyard disclosed ; 
There, Winifred often in summer repos’d, 
And musing would wander alone. 


8 
One even, all nature was parch’d with the heat, 
The sun had been raging all day 5 
She sought the relief of her solitude sweet, 
And courted the shade of her lonely retreat, 
Amidst its lov’d mazes to stray. 


9 
The season was still, and the scene all around, 
Unconscious of any rude blast ; 
The silence was broken by never a sound, 
Save that of the leaf, as it fell to the ground, 








The ear of Pan; and, from their sports, upon 


Nor deign’d the friendly stars t’ appear, 


And startled.the maid as she past. 
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10 
Her mind it was sad, and homeward she sped, 
The churchyard lay full in her way ; 
She stopp’d and reclined o’er the cnnte of the dead; 
Her eyes paid their tribute, as melting they read 
The virtues now mouldered to clay. 


11 
While thus she their biers with soft sympathy seal’d, 
And felt all the pleasures of pain, 
A figure jump’d forth, by a tombstone conceal’d, 
Then stood—to her terrified senses reveal’d, 
Fierce Cradock the son of Alane. 


12 
.She tremblingly saw the fell monster advance, 
Then chrcking sunk down in despair ; 
But long she remain‘d not thus buried in trance ; 
Her eyes, as they opcn’d, encountered his glance, 
His arms clasp’d her figure so fair. 
13 
*« And yield ye, then, proud one!” exulting he cried, 
** Or lie where thou art ’midst the dead.” 
The accents of Cradock fresh vigour rong say 
Grown strong by despair, she soon burst from his side, 
And fast by the sepulchre fled. 


14 
And thrice thro’ the churchyard in terror she past, 
And compass’d the fane all around ; 
And thrice ran fierce Cradock behind her as fast, 
Till faint with fatigue, and quite breathless at last, 
Exhausted she sunk to the ground. 


15 
Then Cradock exulting, approach’d as she lay, 
And, raising her, gazed on her charms; 
When sudden a footstep, approaching that way 
Oblig’d, for a moment, the assassin to stay ; 
He listen’d—she fell from his arms. 
16 
«‘ And since then,” cried Cradock, *‘ the Fates have 


decreed, 
That Winifred shall not be mine, _ 
This day, by my vengeance, shall Winifred bleed, 
Tho’ legions of angels should now, at her necd, 
To stop my dread purpose combine !” 
17 
This said, his bright faulchion, that instant, he drew, 
And seizing her loose flowing hair, 
With one cruel stroke, he poor Winifred slew, 
Cut off her fair head, from the stem whence it grew, 
And tauntingly bid it ** lie there.” 
18 
Swift would he have fled, but all power was gone, 
His feet to the earth were made fast i 
His blood ceas’d its movements; his heart felt like 
stone: 
The murderer's figure immoveably grown, 
He wildly stood staring aghast. 
19 
The stranger came near; "twas St. Bueno the good, 
Who chanc’d to be passing that way ; 
In amazement, awhile, the holy man stood, 
In tears, then, approaching the fell scene of blood, 
Betook him in silence to pray. 
20 
First brought he the head to the trunk whence it fell, 
Then, many an orison said ; 
His prayers were heard, and most wondrous to tell, 
At histouch, the blood ceas’d, the wound it grew well, 
And Winifred rose from the dead. 


21 
Then, turning to Cradock, the good old man said, 
(And call’d down vengeance from Heav'n,) 
«* Now murderer, punishment fall on thy head, 
Spill thou as much blood as the virgin hath shed, 
And feel the fell blow thou hast giv’n !” 


22 
The features of Cradock straight deathlike were grown, 
His flesh with corruption grew gray ; 
His head left his shoulders, and, grinning, fell down ; 
Apollyon came, for the wretch was his own, 
And bore him in sulphur away. 
23 
Where Winifred’s blood had sunk into the ground, 
A chrystaline rivulet arose ; 
A moss of sweet odour, encircled it round ; 
The drops of her blood still at bottom are found, 
And where she was murdered disclose, 


failed use 5 or, should my language be plain and out 


24 
All wounds, when immers’d in its waters so clear, 
Imbued with its virtues, grow well ; 
And should any stranger be wandering near, 
He, down to this day, from the peasant may hear 
The story of Winifred’s well. ; 
The minstrel ceas’d—the rustic praise 
Of all around him, crown’d his lays; 
Nor was this all; the peasant’s heart 
In all his sorrows took a part: 
No more went he abroad to roam, 
The happy cottage was his home; 
And freed from care, or want, or strife, 
Long led the bard a peaceful life. 








[ Written for the Kaleidoscope.] 
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HOR OTIOS, 


No. X. 


‘* A man is but a worm.” 


So full is man of the conceit that he is ‘ Lord of 
the creation, and so contemptuously does he look 
down upon the insect race, that 1 have some doubt 
whether he will pay much attention to the ‘short 
and simple annals’ of the life of a bookworm. 1 
must premise, however, that if, as many secm to 
think, the werth of a man is to be estimated by the 
mischief he does, I shall not be ashamed of a com- 
parison with most of your race; nor, viewed io that 
lizbt, am I so coutemptible an insect as many wise- 
acres would fain have you believe. 1 may add, that 
Iam at present safely lodged in the gallery of the 
Lyceum library, having inhabited the same tenement 
for upwards of forty years, during which period it 
has been read but once. You will justly couclude 
that I must have taken up my residence in a volume 
of divinity! No candid mau can find much fault 
with me if Lam occasioually found incorrect with 
regard to chronological dates, when he is informed, 
that I am now upwards of 300 years of age; conse- 
queutly, you may well believe my memory has greatly 


of date, the courteous reader will attribute it to my 
having been educated ‘auld lang syne” Notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, those who will be at the 
pains to read, may perhaps derive some infurmation, 
or at least a little innocent amusement, from the 
history of the life and adventures of 
A BOOKWORM. 

Lyceum Library, April, 1821. 





I have but very faint recollections of any thing 
previous to the year 1516; a year which will ever 
be memorable to me; for I was then stripped of 
* Domus et placens uxor ;’ parents, wife, and children 
were involved in one common ruin, and j was turned 
outa wanderer. We had lived for a long time in 
the ample folds of a parchment, containing, | should 
suppose, nothing of any great importance, as I never 
remember hearing my parents speak of their having 
been disturbed: indeed, I have great reason to sup- 
pose they and their ancestors had inhabited it for at 
least five centuries (a bookworm lives to a much 
greater age than you are aware of;) butat lengtha dis- 
pute arose between a monk, of the college in which I 
was lodged, and one of the vewly risen sect of Reform- 
ers, respecting the ‘ House of our Lady,’ which, as 
you have nv doubt heard, was transported through 
the regions of air, and that, too, several times; the 
one as stoutly denied, as the other averred, the truth 
of this well known fact: the monk, at last, referred 
to the work iu which we wereso comfortably lodged, 
in order to put the matter beyond doubt, by pointing 
out to the sceptic the very page which vouched for 
the truth of the voyages and travels of the said 
house. He was petrified with horror, upon opening 
the book, to find it so eaten through, as to have au 
appearance very similar to the caps which the ladies 


a transport of rage, he threw the book on the 
ground, and the violence of the shock was the cause 
of the death of the whole family, myself only ex- 
cepted;*who narrowly escaped, and-hid myself in 
an illuminated Missal. This was shortly presented tu 
a rich young fellow, whose first care was to strip 
the binding of the plates of gold and precious stones 
with which it was ornamented; after this, he did 
not disturb me for some time; but, at length, being 
dangerously ill, he became -very devout, and read 
the long-neglected Missal with the greatest applica- 
tion. As soon, however, as he was pronounced by 
the physicians to be out of danger, I returned to 
my wonted obscurity. 

About this period, England was divided into vio- 
lent factions ; the people were then irritated, not as 
at present, by political, but by religious opponents. 
Folks may rant as they please about the * good old 
t mes,’ but for my part I do not regret them; how. 
ever high your squabbles now a-days may run, you 
are perfectly satisfied with breaking the bones or 
splitting the skulls of your adversaries; whereas, 
formerly, nothing less than making a bonfire of a 
heretic was thought of; and, when the heretic could 
not be found, the fury of the rabble was spent upon 
his books. Thus it happened to that in which I had 
taken up my lodgings. It was discovered to be a 
relique of ‘the Mother of Harlots,’ and was, ac- 
cordingly, condemned to the flames, Just at that 
moment, when, with a dreadful shout, it was com- 
mitted to a roariug fire in Smithfield, where the 
Catholics and Protestants alternately amused them- 
selves with burning each other, I, with a prodigious 
leap (the effects of which I feel to this day, in a 
stiffuess of my joints) forsook my old mansion, and 
gained the pocket of a bystander, in which I was 
rejoiced to find a Bible, into which [ crept, blessing 
myself for such unexpected good fortune. But I 
soon found that I had but little cause,for congratu- 
lation upon my escape: I had, to use a once com- 
mon, but now obsolete adage, ‘leaped out of the 
fryingpan into the fire.” The family with whom 
my lot was now cast were, for some reason or other, 
distinguished by the name of Puritans, Nevera day 
passed in which the master of the house did not as- 
semble hiis family, morning, noon, and night, in order 
to instruct them from the book in which I lay con- 
cealed. You may well suppose that I, who had 
been heretofore accustomed to so retired a life, did 
not at first feel very comfortable at being so often 
disturbed; seeing, however, no prospect of a better 
situation, I heroically resolved to accommodate my 
temper to my circumstances, and had just got com 
fortably reconciled to my lot, when the master of 
the family, suddenly opening the book, caught me 
devouring it. With a flirt of his finger I was driveu 
senseless across the room, where I lay unnoticed 
for some time; and at length recovering my strength 
alittle, I crawled into a dusty volume which lay near 
me, in which I composed my weary limbs, and was 
never disturbed, except occasionally by the mice, 
who often supped from off this neglected book. It 
contained the works of Horace, which F can boast, 
with the greatest truth, of having digested, so that 
you need not be surprised at the scraps of Latin 
with which I embellish my narrative; pardon the 
garrulous propensities of old age; but I must here 
digress a little, to tell you that I never yet met with 
any thing so-forbidding as to withstand my devour- 
ing tooth, with the exception of a bundle of vile 
political pamphlets, into which I crept some few 


years ago, and in which I must have been starved 


todeath, but that leffected a hasty flight ; they were 
indeed wretched trash, full of venon:, maliee, and 
poison, and except there is more difference than I 
am aware of. between the constitution of a man and 
a grub, they who read these productions must have 
caught a fever from them, or have died roaring 
mad ;—but I am rambling. 

The wife of my host one Friday set the chimney 
on fire, whilst frizziing some bacon, Chimneys 
were not in those days very common, but my ba- 








of late years have been in the habit of wearing. In 





bitation boasted one which invariably smoked with 
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the cooking of a good dioner on Friday, in order to 
prove my owner’s aversion to the Roman faith. It 
was soon concluded that the witches or the Catho- 
lics had fired the chimney with their incantations; 
of that, said the gudewife, there could be no manner 
of doubt ; her husband was of the same opinion ; 
so down they sat to dinner as pale as ashes. Their 
fears, however, could not master their appetites. 
Suddenly the woman started up in a dreadful rage, 
nearly choking in the attempt to swallow an im- 
mense slice of bacon, the very sight of which would 
cause heart-heavings or sickness iu one of the polite 
females of the nt day. ‘She remembered,” 
she said, “an old book which had long been in the 
house, and in which were divers paintings of things 
akia to flying dragons, and that no one that she had 
ever seen could understand a word of the reading ” 
“ Certes it portended nothing good,” replied her 
hushand. A young urchiu, without more ado, ran 
up to the book in which I had so long abode 
in quiet) seized it and carried it off in triumph 
(horresco referens) and, with all the might his 
puoy limbs could assist him to, was hurling it 
iuto the fire;—-the latch of the door was raised, it 
slowly opened, and a venerable figure advanced: 
the bustle was immediately hushed; every one 
seemed ashamed of their bigotry, in attributing 
so natural av occurrence to invisible agency. This 
venerable person was evidently some one of superior 
talents and exalted rank; it was but I doubt 
whether you will not treat me with contempt ; should 
you, however, publish this, you will encourage me 
to continue my history. ; 
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Biographical sAotices. 


TO THE EDITOR. 











Sir,—1 hope that you will find the following ex 
tract from a letter written in 1816 sufficiently inte- 
resting for your valuable publication, and am, 

A SUBSCRIBER AND WELLWISHER. 

April 18, 1821. 


* Among the remarkable characters, whose friend- 
ship I had an opportunity of acquiring in the course 
of my travels, the one that interested me the most 
was Hagh Elliot, who has been British minister to 
half the Courts in Europe ; and, from the very high 
and lucrative situation he now fills in the East In- 
dies, may be soon expected back, especially as he 
has a very numerous family, which he most dearly 
loves. I had an opportunity of knowing him the 
more particularly, as 1 spent two years (between 
1803 and 1805) mostly at his house, at Naples. 
Never have I found a man so gifted by nature. To 
the soundest sense and the most enlivening wit, were 
joined the most elegant person and the most robust 
constitution, As perhaps no man in existence has 
seen so much of life, or borne so great a share in 
the most important events of his time, nothing 
would be so interesting as memoirs of his life. * *# 
* © Many happy hours have I passed in his fa- 
mily ; many interesting scenes have I been witness 
ef, and many distinguished persons did I get ac- 
quainted with there. Playing with him one day at 
whist, Elliot lost several rubbers. ‘Gentlemen,’ said 
he, with bis usual pleasantry, * you will force me to 
have recourse to my talisman; and that is, I take 
out my suuft-box, I knock upon it three times, and 
I say, God save the Kiug and the devil take Bona- 
parte,” Odd enough, that after this he won every 





game. By some chance or other, this came to the 
knowledge of that morose, brutal fellow, Alquier, 
the French minister, who, in revenge, gave in a me- 
morial to the Court, accusing Mr. Elliot of being 
partaker in a plot to poison or assassinate his master. 
The Court protested against the indecency of this; 
bat, as Alquier insisted, it was under the necessity 
of delivering it over to Mr. Elliot, His answer was 
in character. Literally translated, it ran as follows : 
*I give my word of honour, that there is not the 
most distant ground for this accusation ; the more 
so, as it is contrary to my principles to wish to see 
a man fall by an assassin who deserves death by the 
hands of justice. 1 need not say, that Alquier took 
good care not to irritate him afterwards.” 











Scientific Records. 
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[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
singular Medical Cases; Astrenomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 








ON THE FORMATION OF THE GLOBE. 





In Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, the great- 
est portion of land is to the northward of the equa- 
tor; there being so small a proportion of land 
to the southward of the line to counterbalance the 
weight to the northward, that a Freach philosopher 
was induced to write a book, to prove the existence 
of a southern continent, in which opinion that great 
geographer, the late Mr. Dalrymple, coincided. 
Another Frenchman wrote a book in reply, “ that 
all the precious metals were towards the South Pole, 
and the sea not so deep as generally imagined.” At 
last this point was determined by the Abbé de la 
Caille (See Mr. Barrow’s Account of Southern Africa, 
vol. 1.) who measured a degree of the meridian from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the northward. “He 
discovered that the radii of the parallels of southern 
latitudes were greater than the radii of the same 
parallels in the northern hemisphere.” From which 
it follows, that the southern hemisphere is more 
elevated than the northern; which accounts for the 
greater degrees of cold in the same latitudes in the 
southern hemisphere; because, if our London and 
the plain around it were elevated a geometric mile, 
or 6,084 feet, how much colder they would be than 
at present? The southern hemisphere being so 
much elevated, balances the land in the northern 
hemisphere. Any point at the equator moves at the 
rate of 163 miles in a minute of time, owing to the 
diurnal motion of the globe. Is this velocity for no 
purpose? or does it occasion a whirlpool at each 
Pole? The diameter of each being 34 miles (the 
excess of the equatorial diameter beyond the polar) 
the ice at the Poles falling into the whirlpools, will 
adhere together, and in its distant ascent form those 
stupendous masses of ice called icebergs, which are 
driven southerly from the North Pole, and northerly 
from the South Pole, by currents formed by the 
reaction of the water of the whirlpools, and the ice- 








bergs, floating into warm latitudes, soon dissolve, 
This is perhaps ohe reason for the formation of ice. 
bergs, for field ice could not otherwise be packed 
so high, nor could it any other way be so easily 
moved and melted. 


Antiquities, 


**UNDER THE ROSE!” 
i ee 

As a paragraph in explanation of this term very re- 
cently appeared in our publication, it may be acceptable 
to give another reading from the Morning Chronicle, 
in a late number of, which it appeared in the following 
letter to the editor: 

‘© Sir,—In_a work “ by a late very learned and Re- 
verend Divine,” I find this explanation of the phrase, 
** under the rose be it spoken.” ** The clergyman,” says 
the writer, ‘* means a rose in his hat; and, in confes. 
sion, what is spoke in his ear is in effect under the rose, 
and is to be kept secret, as being under the seal of con- 
fession.” Now, the clerical rose could never have been 
worn in the hat of a father Confessor, for this simple 
reason—he wore 7o hat, and no rose was ever seen in 
his hood ; hats were only used by Cardinals. The cle. 
rical rose is a band, and is to be found in the hats of 
very aged clergymen, or dignified ecclesiastics of the 
Protestant persuasion, but they have nothing to do with 
confession.—A paragraph in your paper of to-day is also, 
as I suspect, in error. It says, that ‘ roses were conse- 
crated as presents from the Pope, and placed over Con- 
fessionals as the symbols of secresy, 15263 hence the 
phrase of under the rose.” Under favour, I believe the 
antiquity of the phrase to be much greater. I have 
heard it asserted, that the expression, under the rose, had 
its origin in a rose being placed in the wainscot at the 
top of the room of the secret apartment, where company 
were entertained during the unhappy civil wars between 
the branches of the regal house of Plantagenet, distin- 
Eo by the name of the white and red rose ; the rose 
had the proper colouring significant of the party. It is 
well known, that, at this period, the tops of apartments 
were not then of plaister, but board, so indeed at that 
time were our churches. I have, in very ancient houses, 
seen rooms with such wainscoted tops, and several times 
observed a rose carved and painted in the centre. The 
device remained after the cause had ceased. But if this 
be not admitted, we may go further back, for I have 
little doubt that the meaning of under the rose, as it 
implies secresy, will be best discovered by a consideration 
of the rules of the ancient Symposium.” 


Above forty skeletons have, within the last few weeks, 
been dug up on the Sussex Downs, by flint-diggers: no 
doubt part of the slain in the battle that was fought 
there between King Henry the Third and his Barons, in 
the year 1264. 























Miscellanies, 


GRETNA GREEN, OR GRAITNEY, 

Is a parish and ie» in Dumfriesshire, a few miles 
from the English borders, near the bottom of the Solway 
Frith. This place has long been famous in the annals 
of matrimonial adventure, from the clandestine mar- 
riages of fugitive lovers from England, which have been 
celebrated. here. These are performed by several per- 
sons, none of whom are clergymen; but the greatest 
part of the trade has been monopolised by a tobacconist, 
and not a blacksmith, as generally believed; a fellow 
without learning, without principles, without religion, 
and without manners; whose life is a continued scene 
of debauchery, and whose irregular conduct rendered 
him an object of detestation to the sober and virtuous 
part of the neighbourhood (in 1806). This traffic in 
connubial engagements began in 1738, sinee which, 
there have been, at an average, upwards of sixty an- 
nually, estimated at fifteen guineas each, producing 
more than £945 per annum. ‘The ceremony, when any 
is used, is that of the church of England, and the cer- 
tificate is signed by the pretended parson and two wit. 
nesses, under fictitious names. The following is a cor- 
rect copy of the certificates : 

** This is to sartifay all persons that may be consernid, 
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A. B. from the parish of G. and in the county of D. and 
E. F. from the parish of G. and in the county of A. 
and both comes before me, and declayred themselfs to 
be both single persons, and now mayried by the form 
of the Kirk of Scotland, and agreible to the Church of 
England, and given ondre my hand this 6th day of 
March, 1806.” : 

On some occasions, particularly when the parson is 
intoxicated, a certificate only is given, and the cere- 
mony is dispensed with. In Scotland it is held a legal 
marriage if a single man calls a single woman his wife 
in the presence of a third person; the mutual appella- 
tion of husband or wife, in presence of a witness, is 
declared sufficient by Scottish he. 





(& The following old story, which we have before 
recorded, is repeated at the desire of the Toxteth Park 


Corporation : 
CORPORATION ORATORY. 


Daring the reign of King James II. and when the peo- 
ple were much oppressed and burthened with taxes, that 
monarch made a very expensive tour through England, 
and on his return he slept at the palace of Winchester. 
The mayor and corporation, for the honour done them 
by this royal visit, determined to address his majesty in 
the morning ; but, as the mayor could neither read nor 
write, it was agreed that the recorder should prompt 
him on the oceasion. Accordingly, being introduced 
into the royal presence, and every thing ready for the 
ceremouy, the recorder, by way of encouraging the 
mayor, who appeared awkward and embarrassed, gently 
jogged his elbow, and, at the same time, whispered in 
his ear, ** Hold up your head; look likea man.” The 
mayor mistaking this for the beginning of the speech 
stared the King boldly in the face, and with a loud 
voice repeated, ** Hold up your head ; look like a man.” 
The recorder, amazed uchis behaviour, again whispered 
the mayor, ** What the devil do you mean?” T 
mayor, in the same manner, instantly repeated ** What 
the devil do you mean ?” ‘The recorder, chagrined at 
this untoward circumstance, and fearing his majesty’s 
displeasure, still whispering in the mayor’s ear, said, 
“ Zounds, Sir, you'll ruin us all,” which the mayor 
thinking to be a continuance of the speech, and still 
staring the king in the face, with a louder voice than 
before, repeated ** Zounds, Sir, youw'll ruin us ail.” 
The king, oa this, rose with some anger; but, 
being informed of the cause of this rough address, his 
majesty was pleased to pass it by with a smile ; and the 
corporation was perfectly satisfied with the honour done 
them. 





CWorresponvence. 
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TO THE EDITOR, 





The successful progress of your undertaking suf- 
ficieatly proves that the motto you have adopted 
has-been strictly adhered to; for it mast be evident 
to all, that the pages of the Kuleidoscope have 
hitherto coutained matter not less useful than pleas. 
ing; all coutvibutioas, therefore, which have a ten 
dency to promote either of these designs, will Iam 
confident meet with your kind attention. 

I propose to throw together a few observations 
upon the impropriety of making the personal fail 
ings und imperfections of avy of our fellow creatures, 
the butt of our witticism, or the subject of our sar- 
casm. That this is a practice very prevalent at the 
present day cannot be denied. 

It however too frequeutly happens, that in our 
anxious endeavours to discover the beam in our 
brother’s eye we altogether neglect the mote which 
is in our Own, the previous perception of which 
might have prevented unnecessary trouble and re- 
proach. But sach is the vatural state of man. 
Prone to self-commendation and approval he is apt 
to view the blemishes of his neighbours with the eye 
of keen reproof; aud by rendering them the objects 
of his ridicule, wantouly to sport with their feelings, 


Companies, the readiness evinced by those, who 
have flattered themselves into the belief of being 
wholly perfect, to dwell with malicious prolixity on 
the misfortune of labouring under such and such 
imperfections of person, when there have been indi- 
viduals present, subject to the very defects which 
formed the topic of conversation: nay, some have 
been so lost to all sense of just feeling and propriety 
of conduct, as to make a direct appeal to the ble- 
mished person, whether such blemish was not a 
most edious thing! What can possibly be more 
galling to a sensitive mind! Here we behold 
the feelings of an individual most unnecessarily 
wounded, and such is the construction of the human 
mind that by allusions of this nature a sense of 
shame may be excited in one who has never de- 
parted from the paths of moral rectitude, and who 
has uniformly done unto others, as he would they 
should do unto him. 

Nothing can be more indicative of a good heart 
and well regulated mind, than a tender commissera- 
tion for the failings of our fellow creatures. Those 
who are free from outward persunal defects, ought 
to be more forward in a grateful acknowledgment 
of the blessing bestowed, than in making it the 
theme of boasting and taunt over less favoured in- 
dividuals. Beauty and symmetry of person are 
pleasing to the cye; but when the interior of the 
man bears no proportion to this fair and perfect ex- 
terior, he becomes as insipid as the oft-told tale; as 
unpalatable as the meat of which we have partaken 
to satiety. Besides, beauty has ever been compared 
with the flower that fadeth ; and therefore no one 
can calculate with certainty upon the extent of its 
daration. Let those then who possess it enjoy the 
blessing with becoming modesty, and instead of 
deriding those who are of a more uncomely make, 
let them be truly thankful that they are not like 
unto them. ADOLESCENS. 
Liverpool, 10th April, 1821. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 





Srr,—At a time when Hydrophobia is supposed to 
have become much more prevalent than formerly, the 
following article, which is extracted from a current pe- 
riodical publication, is entitled to attention: and I think 
your medical readers would confer an important benefit 
on the public, by stating how far we may depend on 
such means of cure. Z. 

A report lately made by the Russian Counsellor of 
State, bn a states, that an old soldier, living in 
a village in the circle of Belewsky, had frequently cured 
men and brutes who had been bitten by mad dogs. He 
reduced into powder the water plantain (alisma plan- 
tago) and, having strewed it on a slice of bread and 
butter, gave it to the patients to eat. The Counsellor 
observes, ‘ I gave little credit to it, until accident fur- 
nished me with a sufficient proof of its efficacy. One 
of my brother’s hounds went mad, and bit the hunts- 
man. The ordinary operation was performed to prevent 
the propagation of the virus, and the wound healed : 
but, in a few wee's, all the symptoms of hydrophobia 
appeared. The huntsman was taken to the old soldier, 
who administered two doses of his remedy, one im the 
evening, the other in the morning ; and then said the 
man might be unbound and taken home without dan- 
er. The huntsman experienced great weakness; but 
ad no fits either of delirium or hydrophobia. In a 
few days he found himself perfectly cured; and he has 
now lived eighteen years without having any relapse.’ 

*¢ The water plantain grows in marshes: the root re- 
sembles an onion, with thick fibres. It remains under 
water till the latter end of May, or the beginning of 
June: it flowers all the summer, and may be gathered 
atany time; but the best isat the end of August. The 
roots are well washed and cleaned, and dried in the 
shade. When dry, it is pulverised; and administered 
as above.” 

N. B.—The quantity is not stated ; and this, from the 





and wound them in the most tender part. How 
often have I witnessed, both in mixed and s.lect | 


weakening effects described, it 1s of importance to ascer- 
tain. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—You will oblige half a dozen of your friends 
by inserting the following, that some of your nu- 
merous correspondents may give an answer to it. 

At the game of Cribbage (no Cribbage-board 
being used, having marked the numbers cach time 
on paper with a pencil) A, announced himself to be 
49; next band he had 11, which made him 60; but, 
on adding again, he found he was 50, instead of 49, 
by which means the 11 made him up. Query, A. 
having 50 marked, but announcing only 49, was it, 
or was it not the part of B. to examine into it ?— 
Should any of your correspondents reply to the 
above, they will oblige D.N.R. 








Bully-blunder Castle, Tipperary. 
My DEAR EpiITor. 

Old Horace (long rest his honest soul !) 
says, a man should never sit down to write till he 
is at Jeast two-thirds drunk. Now it happens, most 
unfortunately for his sins, that your humble 
is not only perfectly sober, but very stupid withal, 
aud in no ways inclined to the scribbling mood. 
Still however, being paiufally aware how absolutely 
necessary it is 10 your peace of mind, and to the 
general satisfaction of the fairer and more discerning 
portion of your readers to learn semething of my 
unworthy self, I have seized my pen, jogged my 
slumbering ideas, and malgré vapours, ennui, and a 
whole host of blue devils who are kicking up a 
pretty row in my seat of reason, manfully deter- 
mined to give you my usual modicum of news and 
nonsense, in the hope that if your readers de not 
find me so very agreeable as usual, they will ascribe 
it entirely to the present dull temperament of my 
humour, on the causes of which I shafl expound 
anon.—Well, Sir, I have scen this precious literary 
bautling, this third canto which has been promised 
and prefaced, puffed up and ushered into the pre- 
sence of gaping expectants with as much ceremony 
as a dowager Duchess at St. James’s; and I confess 
the feelings its first perusal excited, totally defy 
analyzation, I sat with my legs astride the chim- 
ney-piece, your paper betwixt my finger and thumb, 
my chin protruding horizontally, and the whole 
aggregate mass of my ideas mixed in interminable 
chaos, and gasping and struggling for vent and 
utterance: out at last they came, like the cork of « 
cider-bottle, embodied in this pithy and expressive 
sentence, which I pronounced with all the gravity 
of a Dutch burgomaster, Lorenzo, Lorenze, 
Lorenzo, thou art a very impudent fellow.” Still I 
own the fellow has surprized me ; he has positively 
a knack at rhyming; and for one whose ideas have 
germinated in the contaminating atmosphere of a 
compting-house, amidst the degrading companion- 
ship of rum puncheons and cotton bags, he has 
actually done wonders. We certainly miss the Aris- 
totelian precision, the Homeric majesty of the late 
Custos ; but still the man is by no means a very 
despicable poet and may possibly, hereafter, be read 
without yawning. You see I love to encourage 
merit ; indeed the natural tenderness of my dis- 
position prompts me to it. An author, ealled 
“¢ Thompson’s Seasons,” finely observes, “ modesty 
and worth go hand in hand;” and of a sutety [ am 





much of Mr, Season’s opinion, as I verily believe 
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the reason why I am so unaccountably modest is 
entirely owing to the very super-extraordinary 
stock of merit which doubtless you and your readers 
have long since discovered in the humble individual 
who now addresses you. 
When I last had the pleasure of brandishing a 
gouse-quill in your service, I might have subscribed 
myself Czlebs in search of a wife; Iam now, thank 
heaven, fairly uncalebized ; 1 have put on for “ good 
and aye” the sober suit and Benedictine phiz of ma- 
trimony. The lovely Murphina and I have long been 
subdued with a mutual passion; and though the 
extreme delicacy and fervor of my love prevented 
my coming to an oral declaration, yet the soft in- 
telligence of speaking glances, burning sighs, and 
gentle toe-treadings, were all put in practice, and 
‘spoke volumes to our enamoured bosoms. At length, 
one day as we were taking a romantic walk by the 
horsepond, my good genius put it in my head 
to make the declaration: out it came, almost over- 
whelmed.and dried up in its passage by the accom 
panying torrent of Arcadian groans, red-hot sighs, 
and burning blushes: but come it did; and, I re- 
joice to say, met with a favourable reception: the 
lovely maid blushed like the verdant daisy which 
decks the mountain’s side, and, smiling a sweet 
consent, sunk sighing into the arms of one of the 
tené2rest of Hiberaian swains. Not having a talent 
for description, I shall not fatigue you with an ac- 
count of the wedding, which was tasteful and ele- 
gant; suffice it to say, I am the happiest of men. 
Mrs. O’Goster is a lady who, in one word, unites 
every accomplishment. Not to tire you with the 
whole list, I shall merely recount her leading and 
most brilliant attainments: she cuts watch-papers 
and makes conundrums to admiration, paints figures 
on a Chinese box, plays on the glasses with a bit of 
stick, and has a decided talent for making bread 
seals: with such a woman, my dear Sir, a man may 
reasonably promise himself happiness. Beauty isa 
very fine thing, to be sure ; but, as a certain clerical 
romancier delicately observes, “ it is only painted 
Eve’s flesh,” and canuot outlive a fit of the 
amail-pox, or a propensity for strong liquors. But 
mind! mind is everything. I could quote you a 
monstrous fine thing about beauty and mind, 
aad the lord knows what, from one Addison, who 
wrote a very stupid play; but for two reasous; first, 
am afraid of making your readers yawn; and se- 
condly and lastly, to tell you the truth, I have for- 
gotten the passage; so let us say no more about it 
at present. But bold, as I am a sinner I must put 
a stop to this verbose epistle, or I shall be inflicting 
the punishment of double postage on you ; besides 
I see Captain O’Whiskers coming down the avenue 
to pay a visit te my wife, and I must go in and 
receive him. I shall give you a line occasionally, 
and shall be more explicit about my views in my 
next. Mrs.O'Goster desires her respects ; and believe 

me, dear Editor, Yours, till death, 

DERMOT O’GOSTER. 








To Correspondents, 
We beg to call the attention of our friend Hor# 
Or10s to the indispensible requisite of punctuation, 








NoTEs To THE SIEGE oF LaTHom HovsE.— 
When these notes are completed, which must of 
course be previously to the termination of the present 
volume, we shall reserve a place for the interesting 
story recommended by A FRIEND. 


In compliance with the wish of a FRIEND, we shall 
next week insert the critique on the new work Va- 
lerius, to which we shall probably add some extracts 
from ‘the work itself. The interesting account of 
Belzoni’s View of the Egyptian Tombs was in our 
contemplation before we were favoured with the note 
of our correspondent. 


ZoDIACAL S1GNs.—A correspondent, who some time 
alm cr for insertion the first of a series of ex- 
planations of the zodiacal signs, is informed that we 
shall defer their introduction until our next volume, 
in order that there may be a regular monthly series of 
them, as there are of the Naturalist’s Diary, Mete- 
orological Tables, &c. If our correspondent would 
refer us to the book from which he copies, we would 
rather refer to it than follow MS. 


THE ENRAGED PoET.—In our last number but one, 
we stated that we should take an early opportunity 
of noticing the amusing impertinence of a pedant, who 
subscribes A CONSTANT READER, and dates from 
Ormskirk; and we shall now devote a spare column 
to the purpose, merely with the view of showing our 
readers a specimen of the trials to which the patience 
of us poor editors is so severely subjected; although 

<—m We seldom tell our griefs, 

‘6 But let concealment, like a worm Vth’ bud, 

© Prey on our damask check.” 
The subject of the present commentary is, however, 
too rich a morceau to be withheld from the gaze of 
the public, who must admire the versatility of the 
genius, which, spurning all the ordinary and grovelin 
prejudices of grammar and orthography, exce' 
equally in verse and prose; which can descant, with 
equal grace, upon the preservation of female virtue, 
and the preservation of eggs. That so highly-gifted 
a mo should feel wrath at our not having set a 
proper value upon the offspring of his muse, is natural 
enough; nor is it the first time that our want of taste, 
in this particular, has caused an indignant poet to 
cease signing himself A ConsTanT READER. 

** Ormskirk, 13th April, 1821. 

‘6 Sir,—Several numbers of your paper which hath 
lately been issued, Aas contained a number of very 
useless and disinteresting works, and mere especially 
that of the Bachelors Fancy Ball. I will not dis- 
own but that it may excite a considerable quantity 
of curiosity in the Town of Liverpool, yet what 
curiosity or delight can it excite im us country 
readers, but on the other hand, troublesome and dis- 
appointing to all who peruse your paper except 
those who dwell in the immediate neighbourhood 
of yourtown. I do not pretend to dictate to you for 
my own individual purpose, but I see so much of 
it’s falling off in this, and several other such like 
country places for the express purpose already 
stated, and I see upon perusing the long and tedious 
poetry upon that subject that it is your intention to 
publish and describe in the like manner the Ladies 
who attended that place called the Bachelors Fancy 
Ball and if given in the same light would be rather 
indelicate and disgusting. I also see that a House- 
wife is at a loss how to preserve Eggs, the following 
I know is very frequently practiced and always 
found to be effectual, viz.” 

We must pass over the meaner affair of preserving 

cae, to come to a passage which expounds the cause 

the wrath of our author, who has, to adopt a 

homely phrase, ‘let the cat out of the bag,” in the 
following remonstrance. 
ss] trwadted to you on the 17th March last a few lines 
on the memory of and it appears you do 
not chuse to insert them, if soI must a youto 
return them by post directed to ‘Mr. ** *** 
Ormskirk.” Yet notwithstanding that rejection of 
the Lines I forward the following ‘ Caution to Fe- 
males’ and if they should also be rejected I shall 
for ever cease sending anything more and be indu- 
ced by that treatment to withdraw taking the paper 
any longer.” 

Notwithstanding this threat, which will, no doubt, be 

carried into execution, we shall not deprive our 

readers of the remaining specimen of our correspon- 
dent’s talents, in the pathetic and moral-strain; and 

















and care in composition. 


Lotharios, and the Ormskirk Fair Penitents, will not 
fail to profit by the advice of this sage Mentor, whose 
‘* well-intended mind” is so laudably bent on reform- 
ing the ‘* little population” in which he lives. 
**CAUTION TO FEMALES. 

‘* I beg leave through the medium of your Kaleidoscope 
to T peoneen the following Letter for its insertion ; 
and beg for the honour gratitude and affection which 
I have and bear towards the female sex, and for the 
honour due to their tender weakness to solicit the 
favour of its publication. In the short period of 
my life, in this little population I have witnessed 
several gross instances of impropriety in conduct 
and human manners. That the young gentlemen 
(generally styled Bucks) out of your town in parti. 
cular, come flying in their best apparel and assuming 
all the outward guiew and appearance their in. 
ward puny minds can suggest, and all to seduce 
and bewilder our innocent girls here and although 
they have even once or twice experienced the base- 
ness and impropriety of their conduct by pledging 
their love and honour to them, and after gaining 
their utmost affections they then fly back again an 
make a public boast of their triumphant dougity, 
and never think of the object more; yet if another 
of the same discription comes and assumes the same 
outward grandour and appearance the weak girls 
(for so I must call them) still incourage their base. 
ness still look upon their outward appearance as 
sufficient for their inward enjoyment hereafter, 
and alas still submit themselves to be seduced and 
led astray by such fly-away Bucks, ~ whose onl 
intentions are to accomplish that purpose. It woul 
be tedious to me and rather indelicate to describe 
the few instances which are involved in my mind, 
and more tedious would it be to your readers to 
trace such circumstances through. But I have 
only to say that my well intended mind would wil- 
lingly suggest and if possible persuade the female 
society and more particularly in this immediate 
en to desist from such encouragement, 
and at once to set at defiance such attempts of ma- 
lignity. 

*¢ Yours most oblg. 
**a constant reader.” 


If we have consumed too much space in endeavouring to 
expose the pedantic coxcomb, of whose precious non. 
sense we have just given a specimen, our readers will 
we trust excuse us for this once tiring their patience, 
by exhibiting a specimen of the kind of trials to 
which our own patience is often submitted. It is the 
lot of an editor not only to be pestered occasionally 
with nonsense, impertinence, and imposition; but 
what aggravates the grievance, he has also sometimes 
to pay for such offerings. Our Ormskirk correspond. 
ent’s communications have cost us eight-pence; but 
the only revenge we shall take will be to forward his 
last angry and abusive letter to Ormskirk, in order 
that it may be publicly exhibited to the neighbours 
of a writer, of whom we now take our leave by ob- 
serving, that we are not at all ambitious of retaining 
him amongst the list of our ‘‘ Constant Readers.” 


Our friend W. H. is respectfully informed that we are 
— to defend the propriety of the changes we 

ave ventured to make ; this however we shall event 
to do in this place, and as the letter of W. H. is 
marked ‘‘ private,” we shall communicate to him in 
another way probably next week. 








We thank a SusscriBER also for his suggestion, of 
which we cannot for the present avail ourselves, not 
having access to the volumes of the original, which 
we recollect to have perused with satisfaction. 





Having, as we have just stated, already trespassed too 
re be this department of our journal, we can only 
further notice A READER—L.J.—Pyrus (Letter V.) 
—The short Sketch of the History of Beeston Castle, 
by aWARRINGTONREADER—WILLIAM—SQUARE 

OES——COLLECTOR—-ALCANDER——The Extract 
from CaREW—K—y’s note, and S. S.’s second com- 
munication. 
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